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From morning until evening they were busy digging the
graves. Fifteen bodies were usually buried in one grave, and
the number of graves is so great that these famine cemeteries
often recall a stretch of sandhills.
The local authorities were as powerless as though confronted
by a natural phenomenon. There were occasions when some
high Soviet official on a visit from Moscow, shocked at the
scenes of misery, tried to take "special measures." For example,
the People's Commissary, Mikoian, during his stay in Kiev
during April, was enabled, in Berland's words, "to realize the
tragic nature of the situation.55 He ordered that the reserves
destined for the Red Army should be diverted to the aid of the
population. Some hundreds of "commercial depots" were
opened for this purpose; at the same time, sales outside a radius
of twenty kilometres were prohibited.
But such measures of Soviet officials impressed by the
tragedy they witnessed could at best bring about but a tem-
porary alleviation. The supplies in the shops barely sufficed
for the needs of the privileged categories. This was indicated
by the shops for the privileged classes, which were either closed
or had nothing on show but empty bottles or even pictures of
the Moscow rulers. Such desolation was an everyday sight in
the big towns. Frequently enough even ticket-holders found
the shops shut. If food was being distributed anywhere, the
queues were of such a length as to suggest a regular riot.
In the countryside, where the misery was still greater and
often passed the bounds of imagination, thousands of starving
men, women and children thronged into the towns in defiance
of the authorities, like migrating peoples. They left their homes
to their fate; their one aim was to seek refuge in the city.
Once arrived, the majority collapsed from sheer weakness.
The Neue Zurcher Zeitung published a report from an eye-
witness, a foreign engineer employed in the Donetz industry,
who had to go regularly to Kharkov. His train arrived at about
7 a.m., and as he drove from the station into the town he was
always faced by the same spectacle; in the streets of the former